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»I  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


D  C  HER  NOTABLES  OF  HIS  DAY. 


Cobtlon,  E.    as.    Kalicr,  C:!ia»c, 
,    <Jnrliii,     tVinior    Dnvi»,  I'liail 
jvadij  Kinion  disiirroii  nurt  Oibers. 

[Written  by  Tames  Mailack  SaO'VSL  for  The 
Sunday  Republican.  1 

It  was  early  in  the  war.  Richard  Cob- 
den,  to  whom  I  took  letters  from  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Horace  Greeley,  lived  near 
the  beautiful  country  town  of  Haselmere, 
in  Susses,  Eng.,  surrounded  by  his  house- 
hold gods  and  his  ancestral  oaks,  on 
the  same  homestead  once  owned  by  his 
father,  which  was  a  gift  from  his  grateful 
constituents, — the  people  of  England, — aft- 
er the  great  triumph  of  the  anti-corn  law 
agitation,  led  by  Cobden.  Bright,  Huskis- 
son  and  Peel.  It  was  known  to  only  a 
few  in  England  that  Mr  Cobden  had,  just 
>efore  the  civil  war,  made  large  invest- 
ments in  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  had  been 
tendered  the  position  of  president  of  the 
Illinois  Central  railroad.  He  was  inclined 
to  accept  the  place,  and  had  partially  per- 
fected his  plans  to  become  an  American 
citizen. 

The  speedy  downfall  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
then  premier,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  lib- 
eralism in  England,  fostered  and  advanced 
by  the  pending  struggle  in  America, 
changed  Mr  Cobden's  pians,  and  before  the 
American  conflict  ended  John  Bright  was 
a  member  of  a  liberal  cabinet,  with  Glad- 
stone as  prime  minister.  Cobden  cordially 
hated  Lord  Palmerston,  and  he  had  much 
to  do  with  his  downfall.  No  man  in  En- 
gland felt  a  keener  interest  in  the  Ameri- 
can question  than  did  the  great  English 
commoner.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  sym- 

Sathy  with  the  cause  of  the  Union-  He 
ad  been  in  constant  correspondence  with 
Mr  Lincoln,  and  felt  for  the  many-sided 
American  patriot  the  deepest  affection. 
Both  were  engaged  in  a  national  and  far- 
reaching  struggle  for  the  liberation  of  hu- 
manity, and  defeat  in  America  meant  an- 
other century  of  tory  domination  in  Great 
Britain.  By  a  sea-coal  fire,  late  in  the  No- 
vember night,  Mr  Cobden  gave  me  his  opin- 
ion of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  these  words: 
"This  century  has  produced  no  man  like 
him.  Napoleon  said,  .The  great  heart  makes 
the  great  soldier.'  Lincoln- is  not  only  a 
man  of  great  heart,  but  he  is  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent understanding.  The  moral  phil- 
osophers tell  us  that  the  intellect  works 
best  through  the  sensibilities.  And  he  is  .1 
man  who  has  risen  from  manual  labor  to 
the  presidency  of  a  great  people,  and  to  me 
he  seems  to  be  the  one  man  God  has  raised 
up  to  give  courage  and  enthusiasm  to  a 
neople  unused  to  the  arts  of  war,  fighting 
ivhat  seems  to  me  to  be  a  doubtful  battle, 
in  the  greatest  conflict  of  modern  times. 
I  like  Mr  Lincoln's  intense  veneration  for 
what  is  true  and  good.  His  sense  of  justice 
is  exalted,  and  yet,  while  he  has  never 
studied  statesmanship  in  modern  schools, 
he  is  capable  of  writing,  at  times,  monu- 
mental English.  He  has  some  of  the  same 
characteristics  that  made  William  the  Si- 
lent great;  and  like  Azeglio,  the  Italian 
statesman,  he  abjures  the  political  finesse 
of  Machiavelli.  but  rests  his  claims  to  vic- 
torious statesmanship  on  his  wonderful 
good  sense  and  his  absolute  good  faith.  His 
reason  seems  to  rule  despotically  over  his 
other  faculties,  and  his  conscience  and  his 
heart  are  ruled  by  his  reason.  It  is  Pas- 
cal who  says  sublimity  is  often  encoun- 
tered in  daily  life,  and  I  know  of  nothing 
more  sublime  than  the  patience  of  your 
American  president.  He  seems  to  be  bent 
on  making  a  republic  the  great  stature  of 
an  honest  man.  I  speak  of  your  struggle 
as  doubtful,  because  Mr  Lincoln  will  have 
more  to  contend  a'gainst  in  the  hostility  of 
foreign  powers  than  in  the  shattered  and 
scattered  resources  of  the  confederacy." 

Mr  Cobden  predicted  the  triumph  of  our 
arms,  but  he  died  before  he  had  more  than 
a  Pisgah  view  of  the  promised  land,  and 
John  Bright  held  the  place  intended  for 
Cobden  in  the  cabinet,  til)  his  Quaker  no- 
tions rebelled  against  a  war  in  Egypt  for 
conquest,  and  he  cast  from  ijim  cabinet 
,onoY«,  never  again  to  resume  office  as  the 
,tft- of -theiRovprmnent;  •-•  .-- 
,.'  AYe  sat. till  Hip  early  bom*  of  the  mnrn- 
I  ing,   mid  I  recall  .the  t'.rcni  commoner 
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ift.'»<?.vB'eeth-  Mr  txwi.Vl 

Ilwe.Ammw,.  n  land  ibnf  (la»,.-  1,  t 
:-reat,  and -prosperous,         happy  y^'? 
a  monarchy  without  an  aristoc  acv  wUh 
ovt^n  priesthood,   who   are  the  licensed 
v^dojrs    of   that   salvation  wrought"^ 

with  MrbTllVd  S??e1tr«its  j»  common 
»irn  rui  .Lincoln.    He  had  neither  nffm, 
egotism  nor  pretentious  pride  &He 
Hn*      q"AeA  .SInc>Pre  and  unaffected  sen 
tlefnnn.    Of  his  introduction  to  the  Amer- 
ican miniver  at  the  court  of  St  .fame 

maiked.  Mr  Adams  is  as  cold  as  n.,P  n> 
^  °7n  Massachusetts  codfish  and  when 
introduced,  only  touches  the  extreme  tins 

establish  the  fact  that  formal Uhf  Series 
m  diplomacy,  on  the  battlefield  and  fn 
statecraft,  President  Lincoln  was  ?ndebt 
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aid  y,as  the  complement  of  the  master 
inganc   in   the   president.     He   fool-  hL 

Tvas  a  senator  from  California  Pk?aker 
hadelt«        Bo»«t  o^Peielof f  He' 

i  i 

oved  the  r  general,  said:  "Gen^Bakl? 
lie  down."     He  bowed,   but  said  ■  ' 

faceS'ofnthgeUeraI  C?.nno/  UeUdovkd-|a  tee" 
iace  or  the  enemv."    A  i-;flQ  hqii  r 

JgTSrehead,  as  he  spokef  endtS  l^olfle 
But  when  Senator  Baker  first  tnnlr  h;, 

juincoin.  He  even  named  many  of  Hip 
office-holders  in  Oregon  and  Nevada  for 

wr'h  th  pi'ot?^tlug  against  his  influence 
^g:t«a^fic-es!oapdeiUg  °ffiCial  ^ 

the  sparsely  settled  country,  through 1  doubt 
and  danger,  and  hunger  and  cold?  till  both 
became  eminent  lawyers  in  the  ear  y  his 
tory  of  minois.    The  president  with  , ' 
usual  sternness  in  his  face  ,  enfl  «,T 

shreds  cast  the  fragments  in  the'  fir  and 
as  he  bowed  the  protestants  put  of  the 
east  room  of  the  White  HousVhe  said 
-n  lemen,  I  know  Senator  Baker  We 

AlV°eethel  iD  I1Iinois-  1  believe  in 
And    you    have    taken    the  wrong 

'n.w  -m+Qkr-  yourself  influential  with 
administration  at  Senator  Baker's  ex 

:ior,  +n  v     eiilg/"ce,of  thia  stubborn 
ion  to  his  old  friend  and  companion 
-ead  over  Washington  like  wild- 
-  T^-o  nor  after  that  day 
:*  "b  into  high 
~"Tebody 


chnsctts:  ,"If  ever  this  free  people,  if  ever 
ibis  government  itself,  shall  become  utterly 
demoralized,  it  will  come  from  this  human 
wriggle  ana  struggle  for  office;  a  way  to 
live  without  work, "  adding,  with  charming 
frankness  and  inimitable  naivete,  "from 
which  'complaint'  1  am  not  free  myself!" 

The  wit  of  the  president  is  illustrated  in 
a  story  Orville  H.  Browning,  a  great  Illi- 
nois lawyer,  told  of  him.  A  gentleman 
!  driving  along  the  Springfield  road  was  ac- 
costed by  Mr  Lincoln,  who  said:  "Will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  take  my  overcoat  to 
town  for  meV  "With  pleasure,"  replied 
the  stranger,  "but  how  will  you  get  it 
again V"  "O,  very  readily,"  said  Mr  Lin- 
coln, "as  I  intend  to  remain  in  it." 

The  campaign  in  which  Gov  A.  G.  Cur- 
tin  was  for  a  second  time  made  governor 
of  Pennsylvania  was  a  crucial  period,  full 
of  deepest  anxiety  to  the  president.  De- 
siring to  show  his  appreciation  of  the  un- 
selfish devotion  of  a  young  lawyer,  who 
took  prominent  part  in  that  political  strug- 
gle, Mr  Lincoln  sent  for  him,  and  said: 
"You  have  the  right  idea  of  patriotism, — 
it  is  a  duty.  You  have  never  asked  for 
anything,  and  I  want  to  send  you  on  a 
confidential  mission  to  Europe.  Go  see 
Secretary  Seward."  In  one  week  he  was 
sent  to  Europe.  Gov  Morgan  of  New 
York  sent  to  the  young  attorney  a  draft 
for  $2000,  and  it  was  not  till  his  return 
from  Europe  that  Gov  Morgan  assured 
him  that  all  the  arrangements  for  the 
journey  abroad  were  planned  and  perfect- 
ed by  President  Lincoln,  even  to  sending 
the  draft  for  $2000. 

To  an  applicant  eager  for  office  he  said: 
"There  are  no  emoluments  that  properly 
belong  to  patriotism.  I  brought  nothing 
with  me  to  the  White  House,  nor  am  1 
likely  to  carry  anything  out." 

And  the  hand  so  often  eagerly  stretched 
out  to  save  from  death  the  young  soldier, 
or  sentinel  overcome  by  sleep  at  his  post, 
could  unhesitatingly  set  his  seal  of  ap- 
proval to  the  finding  of  a  court-martial 
dismissing  a  soldier  from  the  service  for 
drunkenness.  I  sat  beside  the  president 
in  Washington  on  a  balmy  summer  day, 
which  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  There  was 
that  warm,  sympathetic  silence  in  the  at- 
mosphere that  gives  to  Indian  summer 
days  almost  a  human  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing,— a  delicate  haze,  that  seemed  only  the 
kindly  air  made  visible.  An  officer  wear- 
ing the  insignia  of  a  colonel's  rank  came 
in,  and  Mr  Lincoln  was  full  of  sympathy, 
which  he  shed  like  the  summer  rain, 
"which  makes  the  fields  it  hastes  to  bright 
and  green."  He  drew  his  chair  near  the 
colonel,  whose  complaint  was,  in  brief, 
that  he  had  unjustly  been  dismissed  from 
the  army  for  drunkenness  on  duty.  The 
officer  had  a  good  and  gallant  record. 
Lincoln  knew  him.  He  never  forgot  such 
a  case.  The  lines  in  the  soldier's  face  told 
their  own  story  of  long  and  unrestrained 
indulgence.  Mr  Lincoln  heard  the  story 
patiently.  He  rose  up,  and  as  was  his 
habit  when  moved  deeply,  he  grasped  the 
soldier's  right  hand  in  both  his  own,  and 
said:  "Colonel,  I  know  your  story.  But 
you  carry  your  own  condemnation  in  your 
face."  The  tears  were  in  his  voice,  and 
the  soldier  walked  out  without  a  word. 
The  only  comment  the  president  made  sub- 
sequently to  me  was,  "I  dare  not  restore 
this  man  to  his  rank  and  give  him  charge 
of  a  thousand  men,  when  he  'puts  an 
enemy  into  his  mouth  to  steal  away  bis 
brains.'  " 

no  more  touching  incident  in  Lincoln"s 
hie  has  ever  appeared  than  that  contained 
in  a  story  told  by  Gen  Sherman,  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Holfmuu  house.  It  came 
directly  from  William  H.  Seward.  It  was 
the  habit  of  that  gracious  optimist,  Mr 
Seward,  to  spend  his  Sunday  morning  with 
President  Lincoln,  in  the  east  room  of  the 
\\  nite  House.  After  the  president  had 
been  shaved  in  his  own  room  he  accom- 
panied his  secretary  of  state  across  Penn- 
sylvania avenue,  and  over  to  the  Seward 
mansion,  afterward  occupied  by  Secre- 
tary Blaine.  One  Sunday  morning  a  tall, 
military  figure  was  pacing  up  and  down 
in  front  of  Secretary  Seward  s  house.  It 
was  during  the  last  year  of  the  war.  He 
saluted  the  president  in  military  fashion 
as  the  two  statesmen  passed  him;  but 
there  was  something  in  his  expression  that 
arrested  Mr  Lincoln's  attention,  sol- 
dier was  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  a  Penu- 

sylvaui:\  m ? ijn.cn. t. .w_  

AOmo  mm  ■  liiirisWf,  lha 
swit'l  •  -cb'ti nu'Miul  en 
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is  dying  'fit  our.  home  in  .the  interior.  6f 

Pennsylvania,  and  my  application  for  a 
furlough  for  two  weeks  was  peremptorily 
refused  yesterday  by  my  colouel.  My 
God!  what  can  1  doV  If  I  go  home,  my 
colonel  will  surely  brand  me  a  deserter.  1 
shall  be  arrested  on  my  return,— and  shall 
military  etiquct  keep  me  away  from  my 
dying  wife?" 

Mr  Lincoln  was  visibly  affected.  "Never 
mind,  young  man,"  said  he,  "we'll  try  and 
fix  this  matter."  He  pulled  a  card  from 
his  vest  pocket,  and  as  he  leaned  against 
the  broad  oaken  door  of  the  Seward  man- 
sion, after  the  secretary  had  handed  him 
a  lead-pencil,  he  wrote  on  the  back  of  the 
visitiug  card: — 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War:— 

It  Is  my  desire  that  Lieut-Col    be 

granted  leave  of  absence  for  15  days  to  see  his 
dying  wife.  A.  LrxcoLN. 

The  officer  trembled  like  a  leaf,  speechless 
with  emotion,  and  as  he  was  hastening 
away,  Lincoln,  as  if  to  conceal  his  own 
feelings,  playfully  shook  his  index  finger 
at  the  officer,  and  said,  "If  I  ever  catch 
you  iu  Washington  again  I'll  make  a  briga- 
dier-general of  you." 

Mr  Seward  said:  "Mr  Lincoln  made  no 
further  allusion  to  the  incident,  except  to 
say  when  they  entered  the  house:  "I  reck- 
on Napoleon  the  First  was  right  when  he 
said,  'the  great  heart  makes  the  good  sol- 
dier.' " 

President  Lincoln  possessed  to  an  emi- 
nent degree  candor, — a  word  which  comes 
from  the  Latin,  and  freely  translated  means 
"whiteness  of  soul."  When  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  renomination,  he  did  not  dis- 
guise his  anxiety  to  go  back  to  the  White 
House  for  four  years  more,  "to  finish,"  as 
he  quaintly  expressed  it,  "the  great  job  the 
people  had  given  him  to  do." 

I  have  said  Mr  Lincoln  was  a  consum- 
mate politician.  His  cabinet  contained 
three  men  who  were  condidates  for  the 
presidency  before  the  Chicago  convention 
which  nominated  him, — Bates  of  Missouri, 
(Jameron  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Seward. 
Yet  these  were  his  most  devoted  and  trust- 
Hi  counselors  and  allies.  When  there  wus 
my  misunderstanding  in  the  cabinet,  Will- 
am  H.  Seward  would  hie  himself  to  Au- 
)um,  and  in  nn  oracular  utterance  he 
.vould  praise  the  "divine  Stanton,"  and  re- 
;tore  peace  to  a  distracted  cabinet.  Beu- 
lett  the  elder  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
ittaeked  Mr  Lincoln's  administration  re- 
uorselessly,  for  alleged  favoritism  shown 
'ay  Cooke  &  Go,  the  bankers.  James  Gor- 
lon  Bennett  was  offered  the  mission  to  En- 
;land,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
vould  not  accept  it.  But  the  attacks 
gainst  Lincoln  were  changed  to  sub- 
cute  denunciation  of  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
.'hose  pronounced  desire  to  succeed  Mr 
.lincoln  made  the  president  uncomfortable, 
nd  caused  Secretary  Chase  to  give  up  the 
reasury  portfolio. 

But  even  here  magnanimity  was  shown, 
jr  two  weeks  before  Chase  left  the  cabl- 
et he  asked  Mr  Lincoln  to  sigu  the  com- 
lission  of  Chase's  nomination  for  collec- 
>r  of  Buffalo.  Lincoln  signed  the  com- 
ussion  without  a  word.  I  remonstrated 
ith  him  for  putting  his  rival's  friend  into 
ower,  in  a  place  where  he  could  injure 
incoln  in  the  approaching  Baltimore  con- 
;ntion.'  With  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
id  a  smile  that  had  no  taint  of  malice  in 
,  he  looked  down  on  me  and  said:  "I 
•ckon  we  are  strong  enough  to  stand  it." 
base,  even  out  of  the  cabinet,  was  still 
irmidable  as  a  presidential  candidate, 
nd,  added  to  this.  Montgomery  Blair, 
incoln's  postmaster-general,  became  an 
'owed  candidate  for  the  succession.  The 
a  hath  bounds,  but  the  deep  desire  of  the 
lair  family  for  office  had  none. 
Henry  Winter  Davis's  animosity  against 
ontgomery  Blair  had  much  to  do  with 
e  inspiration  and  antagonism  of  his  op- 
sition  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  ideas  of  re- 
ustruction.  Winter  Davis  could  have 
en  named  in  place  of  Hannibal  Hamlin 
■■  -W-president  at  Chicago,  but  he  de- 
'  "  same  place  was  again  offered 
—here  Seward  and  Thur- 
'"■)t?s  Greeley's 
esideucy,  the 


brillie  nt  and  versatile  lawyer,  Lyman  Tre- 
mainf  of  New  York.  .  I 

Meeting  Davis  of  Maryland  in  the  ro-  | 
tunda  of  the  capitol  in  May,  I  said,  "Will  | 
you  Accept  a  place  on  the  ticket  with  Lin- 
coln, for  vice-president?" 

He  was  as  proud  as  Lucifer  before  his 
fall.  [  I  recall  his  scornful  look,  and  his 
reply:  "Vice-president  behind  that  thing 
in  the  White  House— No!" 

But  he  lived  to  regret  his  hasty  decision, 
and  Winter  Davis  died  a  thoroughly  dis- 
appointed politician,  of  great  and  com- 
manding powers. 

Later  en  in  the  same  year  I  stood  near 
Lincoln  s.t  a  public  reception.    Vicksburg  j 
and  Gettysburg  had  come  and  gone.  Mont- 
gomery Blair,  with  a  presidential  bee  in 
his  bonnet  big  as  a  bumble-bee,  had  gone 
with  the  twining  woodbine,  when  he  woke 
up  in  the  morning  and  found  a  laconic 
note,  in  pencil,  from  Lincoln,  saying: — 
"The  time  has  come." 
Blair's  decapitation  pleased  Winter  Da- 
vis, for  the  Maryland  factions  walked  over 
ashes  thinly  covering  fires,  and  he  began 
to  call  at  the  White  House  receptions.  Lin- 
ocln  saw  him  standing  in  the  crowd  in  the  | 
reception-room,  but    evidently    averse  to  I 
coming  near  him.  "Well,"  said  this  gentle,  I 
tranquil  spirit,  "I  am  glad  to  see  Winter  I 
Davis  here.    He  has  not  darkened  these 
doors  for  two  years." 

Near  Davis  stood  a  tall,  well-formed, 
mdidle-sized  man,  with  aquiline  nose  and 
•soldierly  bearing.  It  was  Gen  Meade. 
With  more  feeling  than  I  ever  knew  him  to 
display.  Lincoln  touched  my  arm,  and  said: 
"There's  Gen  Mende, — a  good  soldier,  but 
he  missed  the  opportunity  of  his  life  when 
he  failed  to  cut  to  pieces  Lee's  army  at 
Falling  Waters." 

It  has  been  contended  with  great  vehe- 
mence that  our  great  Union  victories  nom- 
inated and  elected  Abraham  Lincoln  for  a 
second  term.  This  statement  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  history  of  that  period. 
Seward  always  hoped  to  be  president,  even 
while  staying  the  rash  hands  of  that  "Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim,"  Andrew  Johnson  of  Ten- 
nessee; and  you  may  trace  the  annals  of 
chivalry  back  to  Charlemagne  without 
finding  a  devotion  more  tender  or  more 
loyal  than  that  of  William  H.  Seward  for 
that  great,  meek,  gentle,  tranquil  spirit, 
Abraham  Lincoln, — the  product  of  the  com- 
posite and  irregular  civilization  of  the 
western  country  half  a  century  ago. 

Hannibal  Hamlin,  vice-president,  did 
not  think  the  victorious  march  of  our 
armies  elected  Lincoln.    He  wrote: — 

Bangor,  July  11,  1889. 
Dear  Sir:  Tour  letter  reached  me  yester- 
day. I  remember  you  quite  well.  In  my 
judgment,  the  renomination  of  President  Lin- 
coln was  not  solely  due  to  the  victories  of 
our  armies  in  the  field.  Our  people  had  ab- 
solute faith  In  his  unquestioned  honesty  and 
In  his  great  ability,  the  purity  of  his  life, 
and  In  his  administration, — they  were  the 
great  primary  causes  that  produced  the  re- 
sult, stimulated  undoubtedly  by  our  victories 
In  the  field.  Such  Is  my  decided  opinion, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  about  It  ns  I  express 
It  to  you.  Yours  very  truly, 

H.  Hahlin. 
The  following  letter  from  the  great  com- 
mander of  Pennsylvania,  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens, when  Congress  was  in  session  the 
entire  summer,  throws  some  light  on  an 
important  and  interesting  period  of  our 
national  history: — 

Washington-,  July  6,  1866. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  to-day  received  both  your 
letter  and  your  telegram  asking  me  to  make 
a  speech  In  New  York  city  against  Andrew 
Johnson's  "policy."  First,  as  to  the  letter: 
You  ask  me  about  Abraham  Lincoln's  renom- 
ination. It  came  about  In  the  most  natural 
manner.  There  will  be  no  more  men  like 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  this  century.  There 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  be  "swapped"  I 
In  crossing  the  stream.  I  approved  of  Gen  j 
Cameron's  memorial  of  the  Pennsylvania  Leg- 
islature to  the  people,  urging  a  second  term 
for  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  I  well  remember 
that  you  followed  suit  with  the  Legislature 
of  your  own  state. 

Second,  as  to  my  making  a  speech  at  the 
Cooper  institute,   New  York  city,  I  would 
gladly  go  there;  especially,  too,  as  your  re- 
quest Is  backed  by  my  old  friend,  Horace 
Greeley.     Say  to  the  editor  of  the  Tribune 
that  I  feel  it  Is  my  duty  to  stay  and  fight 
the  beasts  at  Ephesus,  here!    Andrew  John- 
son is  a  dangerous  man.    What  is  his  "pol- 
icy," nobody  known  to  me,  on  the  earth  or 
under  it,  can  exactly  discover.     There  are 
uot  more  than  five  men  of  absolute  courage 
In  either  house  of  Congress.    But  we  are  not 
•  'iog_ta  lose  this  great,  battle,  fn.  tiv»  liUej--y 
all-    Tel.  Mr  Greeley,  that  '•">v 
s  loo  early  to'  public v  .nglv,  m  ' 
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came  to"  my"  house  on  Capitol  hilt  a  few 
nights  ago,  and  after  locking  the  door,  said: — 
"Mr  Stevens,  I  know  that  you  have  been 
in  doubt  as  to  my  position,  but  I  came  here 
to  tell  you  where  I  stand.    In  the  not  im- 

Srobable  event  of  a  conflict  between  Andrew 
ohnson  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  I  will  be  found  standing  by  this 
Congress." 

This  statement  lifted  a  load  from  my  mind. 

Johnson  Is  an  aggressive  man,  with  little 
Intellect  and  less  real  courage,  obstinate 
nnd  Ignorant,  believing  thoroughly  in  him- 
self, but  he  possesses  a  rough  fidelity  to  his 
friends. 

And  now  that  we  can  put  our  finger  on 
Grant,  I  am  clear  that  he  will  be  nominated 
for  president,  and  elected.  I  no  longer  feel 
ot  liberty  to  fight  Grant.  You  can  tell  Mr 
Greeley  this,  for  I  know  he  Is  devoted  to  the 
chief  justice.  God  does  reign,  and  I  have  now 
no  fear  of  losing  what  has  cost  us  so  much. 
But  I  do  fear  the  reign  of  organized  lawless- 
ness in  the  South.  Johnson  calls  himself  the 
Moses  of  the  colored  race,  but  he  Is  a 
"Moses"  who  will  never  get  out  of  the  bull- 
rushes.  Thahdeds  Stevens. 
That  the  president  was  alarmed  at  the 
threatened  revolt  in  the  republican  party 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  he  never 
swerved  in  his  course,  but  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying,  with  engaging  frankness:  "The 
way  to  get  an  office  is  to  deserve  it;  and  if 
I  don't  deserve  a  re-election,  I  will  not 
mourn  at  the  prospect  of  laying  down  these 
burdens." 

When  cabinet  differences  became  danger- 
ous enough  to  threaten  a  dissolution  of 
the  cabinet,  he  ceased  to  call  his  constitu- 
tional advisers  together,  and  for  over  a 
year  they  had  no  formal  cabinet  session; 
and  when  20  United  States  senators  called 
upon  him  in  a  body,  intent  on  complain- 
ing to  the  president  of  Stanton's  conduct 
of  the  war,  the  president's  sense  of  hu- 
mor did  not  desert  him,  and  he  told  a 
story  about  Blondin  crossing  Niagara. 
"Would  you,"  said  Mr  Lincoln,  "when 
certain  death  waited  on  a  single  false  step 
on  the  part  of  the  celebrated  rope-walker, 
— would  you  cry  out,  'Blondin!  stoop  a 
little  more!  Go  a  little  faster!  Slow  up! 
Lean  more  to  the  north!  Lean  a  little 
more  to  the  South?'  No.  You  would  keep 
your  mouths  shut.  Now  we  are  doing  the 
best  we  can.  We  are  pegging  away  at  the 
rebels.  We  have  as  big  a  job  on  hand 
as  was  ever  intrusted  to  mortal  hands  to 
manage.  The  government  is  carrying  an 
immense  weight.  Don't  badger  it.  Keep 
silent,  and  we'll  get  you  safe  across." 

In  the  midst  of  these  plots  and  counter- 
plots in  regard  to  the  presidential  succes- 
sion, Simon  Cameron  returned  from  Eu- 
rope. He  had  been  minister  to  Russia. 
Though  Mr  Lincoln  had  asked  for  his 
resignation,  in  response  to  the  clamor 
against  this  common-sense  statesman,  who 
possessed  undoubted  courage,  and  who 
was  distinguished  for  unyielding  fidelity 
to  his  friends,  I  have  it  from  Gen  Cafn- 
eron's  own  lips  that  there  was  never  any 
change  in  the  pleasant  relations  between 
the  president  and  the  Pennsylvania  sena- 
tor, whom  he  had  chosen  as  his  war  min- 
ister. On  the  contrary,  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton was  made  secretary  of  war  chiefly  on 
the  recommendation  of  Gen  Cameron  and 
John  W.  Forney,  the  latter  having  won 
President  Lincoln  s  undying  friendship  and 
confidence  by  his  gallant  fight  against  his 
former  friends  in  the  anti-Lecompton 
struggle.  Gen  Cameron  said,  in  an  inter- 
view three  months  before  he  died: — 

"I  believe  the  time  had  come .  to  make 
public  expression  of  the  popular  confi- 
dence in  Mr  Lincoln,  and  the  general 
popular  desire  for  his  renomination.  The 
Wade-Davis  manifesto  had  made  a  pro- 
found impression  on  a  powerful  coterie  of 
leading  politicians  in  the  East,  who  thought 
they  had  not  been  consulted  sufficiently  in 
the  management  of  the  war.  Henry  Win- 
ter Davis  was  an  'off  ox'  in  politics,  but 
he  was  a  brilliant,  strong,  and  courtly  man 
and  his  name  stood  for  southern  repub- 
licanism, and  his  colleague  in  the  polit- 
ical revolt,  bold  Ben  Wade,  was  a  power 
in  the  state  of  Ohio, — and  as  a  radical 
leader  he  was  strong  in  the'  nation.  I 
went  to  Washington  and  had  a  talk-  with 
Zachariah  Chandler  of  Michigan, — a  man 
with  the  courage  of  a  Numidian  lion;  as 
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'  strong  a  man  as  thert  as  in  the  Senate,  j 
—a  man  of  affairs,  wl^  always  said  | 
be  meant.  Chandler  wis  devoted  to  Mr 
Lincoln's  fortunes.  I  wiht  to  Harnsburg 
forthwith,  and  prepared  !  memorial  or  ad- 
dress on  behalf  of  the  f  nate  and  House 
at  Harrisburg,  setting  f  th  that,  in  then- 
opinion,  the  best  intents  of  the  coun- 
try required  the  renomiiiation  IPd  tQe  re, 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  a  "tfcf5on" 
term.  The  Legislature,  to  a  man  in  favor' 
of  the  dominant  party,  signed  the  ad- 
dress. I  carried  it  to  Mr  Lincoln,  who 
was  too  open  and  honest  a  statesman  to 
conceal,  his  gratification  at  this  indorse- 
ment by  the  Legislature  0i  Pennsylvania 
of  himself  and  his  adi  inistration.  The 
document  was  given  to  .he  world  by  the 
Associated  Press,  and  y$»^+ide  began .  to 
turn  against  the  malcontents  who  for  six 
months  had  plotted  to  jkake  Lincoln's  re- 
nomination  dangerous,  iffnot  impracticable, 
before  the  Baltimore  bonvention,  which 
was  to  meet  in  the  coining  June." 

The  writer  of  this  article  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  bf  New  Jersey  at 
this  critical  period  in  Jhe  history  of  the 
country  and  of  the  president.  Mr  Lincoln 
received  four  electoral  votes  from  New 
Jersey  in  I860,,  and  explained  the  reason 
he  did  not  get  seven  electoral  votes  from 
the  same  state  in  1864  by  stating  the  fact 
that  the  New  Jersey  soldiers  were  not 
permitted  to  vote  in,  the  field.  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  following  G'en  Cameron's  lead, 
and  in  successfully  urging  the  members 
favorable  to  Mr  Lincoln's  cause  to  sign 
a  memorial  in  favor  of  his  re-election. 
It  was  done,  and  it  was  in  these  words:— 

January  15,  1863. 
To  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States:— 

The  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Now 
Jersey  desire  to  express!  to  the  presideut  of 
the  United  States  our  kdrnlratlon  and  our 
gratitude  for  the  vigor  land  the  statesman- 
ship displayed  In  conducting  this  administra- 
tion through  the  dangers  which  menace  us 
abroad  and  the  treason  which  threatens  us  at 
home.  We  believe  that)  the  hand  of  Divine 
Providence  was  nianlfpfcttetl  in  your  election 
four  years  ago.  and  we  are  firmly  convinced 
that  your  patience  and'' courage,  as  well  as 
yovr  fidelity  to  )!'»>,>  endangered  by  law- 
lessness in  onus,  tteouyid  Tour  election  as 
president  in  1&64.  ns  .ho'  expression  of  a 
grateful  people,  of  their!'  affectionate  respect 
for  you  as  a  man  and-'as  a  president,  who 
has  so  long  ruled  over  Us  with  wisdom  and 
moderation.  You  have  made  power  gentle 
and  obedience  liberal:  ayd  we  believe  that  in 
four  years  more,  under,  your  guidance,  this 
nation  will  become  what  it  ought  to  be.  and 
what  its  Divine  Author  Intended  it  to  be. — 
not  a  vast  plantation  on  Which  to  breed  hu- 
man beings  for  purposes  of  lust  and  bond- 
age, but  it  will  become  u  new  vallev  of  Jeho- 
saphat.  where  all  the  nations  of  'the  earth 
can  assemble  together,  and,  under  a  com- 
mon flag,  worshiping  a  common  God.  cele- 
brate the  resurrection  of  human  freedom. 

One  of  Mr  Lincoln's  characteristics  was 
his  ineffable  tenderness  toward  others.  He 
wrote  injuries  in  the  sand,  benefits  on  mar- 
ble. The  broad  mantle  of  his  enduring 
charity  covered  a  multitude  of  sins  in  a 
soldier.  He  loved  justice  with  undying  and 
solicitous  affection,  but  he  hated  every  de- 
serter from  the  great  army  of  humanity. 
He  was  dowered  with  the  love  of  love.  He 
stopped  the  conveyance  which  carried  Or- 
ville  H.  Browning,  a  great  lawyer,  and 
himself  to  court,  in  Illinois,  to  save  a 
wounded  hare,  hiding  in  a  fence  corner. 
And  when  his  command  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war  insisted  oil  killing,  an  old  and 
friendless  Indian  prisoner,  Lincoln  saved 
the  Indian's  life  at  the  peril  of  his  own, 
and  when  his  men  complained  that  Lin- 
coln was  bigger  and  stronger  than  they 
were,  he  expressed  his  readiness  to  fight  a 
duel  with  pistols  with  the  leader  of  the 
malcontents,  and  thus  ended  the  cruel  con- 
troversy. 

He  was  always  equal  to  the  occasion, 
whether  saving  a  sleeping  sentinel  by  one 
stroke  of  the  pen  from  a  dishonored  grave, 
or  writing  that  bold  snd  steady  signature 
to  the  proclamation  of  emancipation, 
which  made  the  blafk  race  give  him  a 
crown  of  immortelles.  _  And  the  negro 
preacher  in  Vicksburg  said  of  him,  "Massa 
Linkum,  he  eberywhir;  he  know  every - 
t'ing;  he  walk  de  earf  like  de  Lord!" 

Abraham  Lincoln  e«uld  say  true  things 
when  just  resentment  required  censure. 
He  released  some  prsoners  on  the  other 
side  of  the  "divide"  v  1863.  The  wife  of 
one  of  these  insisted  "that  her  husband 
was  a  religions  man  even  it'  he  was  a 
rebel."  'Mr  Linl-oln  ^tc'iW release  slow- ' 
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hut  that,  in  my  npfhrm.  the ' religion  that" 
sets  men  to  rebel  ant  fight  against  their 
government  because,  as  they  think,  that 
government  does  not  sufficiently  help  some 
men  to  eat  their  brqid  in  the  sweat  of 
other  men's  faces,  is:not  the  sort  of  re- 
ligion upon  which  people  can  get  to 
heaven." 

Mr  Lincoln  once  told  Horace  Deming,  a 
Connecticut  congressman,  when  he  had 
been  importuned  to  join  a  church,  that 
"when  any  church  will  inscribe  over  its 
altar  as  its  sole  qualijcation  the  Savior's 
condensed  statement  if  the  substance  of 
law  and  gospel,  'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,' — 
that  church  will  I  join  with  all  my  heart." 

His  great  good  sense  was  shown  in  his 
making  Dick  Gower  a  lieutenant  in  the 
regular  army.  Dick  had  shown  his  bravery 
and  his  capacity  among  the  western  In- 
dians, but  was  rejected  by  the  board  of 
military  martinets  at  Washington,  because 
he  "did  not  know  what  an  abattis,  or 
echelon,  or  hollow  square  was."  "Well," 
sharply  said  the  dilettante  officer  with  a 
single  eyeglass,  "what  would  you  do  with 
your  command  if  the  cavalry  should  charge 
on  you?"  Dick  was  thrre.  "I'd  give  them 
Jesse,  that's  what  I'd  tlo;  and  I'd  make  a 
hollow  square  in  every  mother's  son  of 
them."  Lincoln  signer!  his  commission, 
and  Dick  made  a  famous  soldier. 

That  excellent  bourbon  democrat.  Con- 
gressman Vaux  of  Philadelphia,  in  his 
later  years  changed  his  views  about  Pres- 
ident Lincoln.  He  told  an  interesting 
story  about  the  proclamation  of  emancipa- 
tion. The  classic  and  s  cholarly  Vaux  had 
been  makiug  speeches  in  Connecticut,  and 
came  home  with  Frank  P.  Blair  of  Mis- 
souri, who  was  very  cl  ose  to  the  many- 
sided  patriot  president  t  rhile  the  war  last- 
ed. Gen  Blair  told  Richard  Vaux  this 
story : — 

Mr  Lincoln  had  become  impatient  at  Gen 
McClellan's  delay  on  tl  le  Peninsula,  and 
asked  Frank  Blair  to  go  with  him  to  see 
the  commanding  gener  al.  The  distin- 
guished visitors  arrived  on  a  hot  day,  and 
went  straight  to  McClel!  en's  headquarters 


They  were  received  w'  h 
and  the  commanding  & 
the  president  to  eat  or  d 
in  his  white  linen  dust< 
silent,  with  his  long  ai 
doubled  up  like  a  jack- 
Gen  McClellan  broke  tht 
saying: — '■ 

"Mr  President,  have  yo 
ter  I  mailed  you  yesterda 

"No,"  courteously  rep 
must  have  passed  it  on  1 

McClellan  then  reques 
staff  to  find  a  copy  of  tl 
speedily  produced,  and  G( 
ceeded  to  crush  Mr  Linco 
vituperative  attack  on  S 
flections  on  Lincoln's  con 
Lincoln's  peaceful  smile 
the  letter  ended  he  rose 
neither  to  the  right  nor  1 
for  any  farewell  to  Gen  I 

He  seemed  oppressed  wi 
ness  of  the  dangers  of  the 
as  the  political  situation 
drove  slowly  with  Gen  £ 
boat  which  was  to  convey 
rison's  Landing  back  to  W 
the  vessel  had  started  Mr 
first  time  since  leaving  I 
broke  the  silence,  and  said 

"Frank,  I  now  unders 
That  letter  is  Gen  McClel 
presidency.  I  will  stop  tl 
is  the  time  to  issue  the  prot 
cipating  the  slaves." 

He  forthwith  issued  the  pioc. 
emancipation.    Within  a  week 
world  was  startled  by  a  new  i 
freedom  for  the  slave.    Mr  Linv. 
to  me  in  the  White  House: — 

"I  told  you  a  year  ago  that  Henr. 
Beecher  and  Hornce  Greeley  gave 
rest  because  I  would  not  free  the  11 
The  time  had  not  come.    I  rr--1 
said  in  the  Senate,  and  . 
right  chord  when  you  said, 
argued  the  case  like  a  west 
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did  not  intend  that  this  immortal  docu- 
ment should  be  regarded  as  the  "Pope's  bull 
against  the  comet,"  as  the  doubting  Thom- 
ases said  it  would  be.  .  .  He  waited  the 
fullness  of  time,  and  when  the  life  of  the 
nation  hung  trembling  in  the  balance,  in- 
voking 'the  considerate  judgment-  of  man- 
kind and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty 
God,"  he  launched  that  immortal  proclama- 
tion, which  made  Mr  Lincoln  the  foremost 
soldier  in  the  world  in  the  great  battle  for 
the  liberation  of  humanity." 

"You  are  right,"  said  the  president  with 
a  smile  of  exaltation  and  exultation.  "I 
was  tired  that  day.  But  you  will  see  no 
trace  of  doubt  or  hesitation  in  my  signa- 
ture to  my  greatest  and  most  enduring  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  war." 

Gen  Edward  Burd  Grubb,  eminent  as 
a  soldier  and  as  a  civilian,  was  a  lieuten- 
ant in  thei  army  of  the  Potomac  when 
Lincoln  visited  McClellan  at  Harrison's 
Landing.  He  corroborated  the  story  of 
Richard  Vaux  and  Gen  Blair,  in  respect 
to  the  cold  and  cavalier  treatment  of  the 
president  at  the  hands  of  the  arrogant 
commanding-general.  Jefferson  Davis,  with 
divine  concurrence,  became  the  most  emi- 
nent of  practical  abolitionists,  and  history 
already  verifies  the  substantive  fact  that 
George  B.  McClellan  was,  unwittingly, 
the  proximate  cause  of  hastening  the  ad- 
vent of  the  proclamation  of  emancipation, 
which  sealed  the  doom  of  that  remorse- 
less power  that  for  100  years  had  clasped 
the  Bible  with  handcuffs  and  festooned 
the  cross  of  Christ  with  chains. 

A  nature  tinged  and  saddened  by  his 
early  and  romantic  passion  for  Ann  Rut- 
ledge  must  always  remain  an  enigma  to  a 
careless  world,  who  did  "not  understand 
how,  to  an  intense  nature  like  Lincoln's, 
such  a  passion  for  a  gracious  and  gifted 
woman  was  as  divine  as  duty,  and  strong- 
er than  death.  He  was — added  to  the 
strong,  masterful,  practical  side  of  his  na- 
ture,— of  "Imagination  all  compact,"  and 
his  was  a  spirit: — 

Hade  sad  and  sure 

By  many  sorrows  and  one  love. 

He  felt  keenly,  and  often  so  expressed 
himself,  the  great  loneliness  of  power, 
and  he  "grappled  to  him  with  hooks  of 
steel"  those  who  loved  him  not  for  the 
largess  of  office,  but  who  clung  to  him  be- 
cause they  saw  and  loved  in  him  the  deep, 
underlying,  pathetic,  self-abnegation  of  his 
pure,  unselfish,  and  lofty  soul.  And  the 
history  of  this  sad,  glad,  wise,  quaint,  and 
lovable  '  man  from  out  of  the  West  (as 
great  as  he  was  pure),  Avill  live  forever; 
and  will  grow  into  the  granite  base  on 
which  shall  be  built  the  statue  of  an  ideal 
statesman,  in  a  republic  of  honest  men, 
where  pure  law  shall  be  measured  only  by 
perfect  freedom.  James  MatcTack  Scovkl. 

Philadelphia,  4041  Walnut  street,  Novem- 
ber, 1899, 
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LINCOLN  AND  COBDEN 


Controversy  over  the  British  loan  has  renewed  in- 
terest in  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  toward  the  Union 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  name  of  Richard  Cobden  has 
often  been  mentioned,  and  with  the  exception  of  John 
Bright,  his  voice  was  more  often  heard  than  that  of  any 
other  Englishman,  pleading  the  cause  of  the  North  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  The  fact  that  he  was  an  admirer  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  makes  the  following  observations  timely 
just  now: 

On  Easter  Sunday  1865,  the  day  after  Lincoln's  death, 
word  reached  Washington  that  Cobden  had  passed  away; 
so  Lincoln  was  spared  the  pain  which  the  notification  of 
his  English  friend's  death  would  have  brought.  Cobden 
expired,  however,  on  April  2,  but  news  did  not  travel  as 
rapidly  then  as  now.  Of  course,  Cobden  could  not  have 
anticipated  that  his  own  death  notice  and  the  account  of 
Lincoln's  death  would  appear  in  the  American  papers  at 
the  same  time.  It  would  have  given  Cobden  great  satis- 
faction if  he  could  have  lived  long  enough  to  have  learned 
of  the  successful  culmination  of  the  war,  but  this  was 
denied  him  by  the  interval  of  a  few  days. 

Lincoln  and  Cobden  were  brought  up  under  conditions 
very  much  the  same,  both  having  been  sons  of  small 
farmers.  They  were  born  about  the  same  time,  Cobden 
in  1805  and  Lincoln  four  years  later.  The  editors  of  Har- 
per's Weekly  commented  on  Cobden's  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  in  these  words: 

"Like  all  the  English  liberals,  Mr.  Cobden  has  been  one 
of  our  firmest  and  truest  friends  during  the  rebellion.  He 
had  been  twice  in  this  country  and  understood  our  politics. 
Still  better,  he  understood  the  eternal  law  that  prevents 
injustice  in  an  enlightened  people  from  being  permanently 
profitable;  and  although  not  of  a  sanguine  temperment, 
and  knowing  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  spirit 
of  the  rebellion,  he  was  conscious  of  the  terrible  task 
before  us,  yet  he  sincerely  believed  it  would  be  accom- 
plished." 

James  Matlock  Scovel  who  claims  to  have  delivered 
letters  from  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Richard  Cobden  gives  us 
this  interesting  account  of  the  statement  which  Cobden 
made  about  Lincoln  on  one  of  these  visits:  "This  century 
has  produced  no  man  like  him.  Napoleon  said,  'The  great 
heart  makes  the  great  soldier.'  Lincoln  is  not  only  a  man 
of  great  heart,  but  he  is  a  man  of  excellent  understanding. 
The  moral  philosophers  tell  us  that  the  intellect  works 
best  through  the  sensibilities.  And  he  is  a  man  who  has 
risen  from  manual  labor  to  the  presidency  of  a  great 
people,  and  to  me  he  seems  to  be  the  one  man  God  has 
raised  up  to  give  courage  and  enthusiasm  to  a  people 
unused  to  the  arts  of  war,  fighting  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  doubtful  battle,  in  the  greatest  conflict  of  modern 
times.  I  like  Mr.  Lincoln's  intense  veneration  for  what 
is  true  and  good.  His  sense  of  justice,  is  exalted,  and  yet, 
while  he  has  never  studied  statesmanship  in  modern 
schools,  he  is  capable  of  writing,  at  times,  monumental 
English.  He  has  some  of  the  same  characteristics  that 
made  William  the  Silent  great;  and  like  Azeglio,  the 
Italian  statesman  he  abjured  the  political  finesse  of  Mac- 


hiavelli,  but  rests  his  claims  to  victorious  statesmanship 
on  his  wonderful  good  sense  and  his  absolute  good  faith. 
His  reason  seems  to  rule  despotically  over  his  other 
faculties,  and  his  conscience  and  his  heart  are  ruled  by 
his  reason.  It  is  Pascal  who  says  sublimity  is  often  en- 
countered in  daily  life  and  I  know  of  nothing  more  sub- 
lime than  the  patience  of  your  American  president.  He 
seems  to  be  bent  on  making  a  republic  the  great  stature 
of  an  honest  man.  I  speak  of  your  struggle  as  doubtful, 
because  Mr.  Lincoln  will  have  more  to  contend  against  in 
the  hostility  of  foreign  powers  than  in  the  shattered  and 
scattered  resources  of  the  confederacy." 

Immediately  after  Cobden's  death  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Tribune  was  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  copying  some  of  the  correspondence  which  Cobden 
had  recently  carried  on  with  an  American  citizen  named 
Balch,  then  in  France.  Three  excerpts  from  his  letters  are 
of  interest  to  Lincoln  students.  The  first  one  dated  "Mid- 
hurst,  January  3,  1865"  follows: 

"I  think  it  depends  entirely  on  the  discretion  of  your 
own  authorities  at  Washington  to  remain  at  peace  with 
all  the  world  until  your  civil  war  is  ended.  I  do  not  say 
that  you  have  not  grievances;  but  one  quarrel  at  a  time, 
as  Mr.  Lincoln  says,  is  enough  for  a  nation  or  an  indi- 
vidual. With  the  British  government  I  do  not  think,  on 
the  whole,  you  have  as  much  to  be  angry  about  as  to  be 
grateful  for  what  it  has  refused  to  do." 

In  the  month  of  February  on  the  17th,  Cobden  wrote 
Balch: 

"There  never  was  a  more  absurd  canard  than  that  in- 
vented by  the  Southern  sympathizers — that  England  and 
France  contemplated  an  intervention;  and  there  is  almost 
as  great  absurdity  in  the  programme  which  the  same 
party  has  cut  out  for  you  when  the  war  ends — viz.  that 
you  are  to  begin  a  war  with  France  or  England  or  all 
the  world." 

The  last  excerpt  is  from  a  letter  written  to  Balch  two 
weeks  before  Cobden's  death.  It  was  a  letter  of  advice  on 
the  financial  difficulties  which  would  arise  after  the  war. 
Dated  "Midhurst,  March  12,  1865"  it  follows: 

"I  have  great  faith  in  the  aggregate  intelligence  of  your 
country  whenever  its  attention  is  forced  by  adverse  cir- 
cumstances to  a  serious  study  of  politics.  As  soon  as  the 
war  is  over,  it  will  be  found  that  you  have  a  great  finan- 
cial difficulty  to  deal  with.  We  have  gone  through  it  all. 
Political  economy,  like  chemistry  or  mechanics,  is  uni- 
versal in  the  operation  of  its  laws.  You  can  no  more  dis- 
regard or  fail  to  imitate  our  financial  policy  in  raising 
your  future  revenue  than  you  can  reject  our  locomotives 
or  our  last  improvement  in  dyeing  calicos." 

The  following  joint  tribute  was  paid  to  Cobden  and 
Lincoln  at  the  time  when  the  deaths  were  announced 
simultaneously:  "The  two  men  lived  for  the  same  great 
purpose.  The  true  interest  of  the  people  of  England  and 
of  America  have  lost  two  of  their  noblest  friends  in 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Richard  Cobden." 


